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MINYIP CROP AND FALLOW COMPETITION. 

Report of Mr. H. A. MuHett, B.Ag.Sc., on the 1918 Crop 
and Fallow Competition at Minyip. 

I have much pleasure in forwarding you my report as judge of the 
Crop and Fallow Competition inaugurated at Minyip this year by your 
society. 

The Minyip district, possessing as it docs, large areas of rich black 
friable soil in the heart of the Wimmera wheat belt, impres^d me 
throughout the trip as one in which a competition should show satis- 
factory results. 

In this, the report of the initial year, it might not be out of place to 
review the objects of the competition, and, further, take a glance at 
what has been achieved in other districts where similar work has been in 
progress long enough to show definite results. 

Objects — “Better Farminq, Bbtter Business, Better Living." 

The aim of -a farm competition can be shortly expressed as better 
farming, better business, and better living. It seeks first to bring about 
that healthy interchange of ideas between the farmers themselves so 
necessary for progress — in a word, to help the competitors to help 
themselves. But it goes further than that: it seeks, in addition, to put 
before each of the competitors personally some of the latest results of 
accurate tests in such phases of wheat-growing as manuring, the use of 
the best varieties of wheat, information concerning rotation of crops, 
fallowing methods, &c., and also to import into the district for trial 
any methods of outstanding merit of experienced farmers in similar 
districts. Again, it will encourage that -competitive spirit among 
farmers, which alone can bring out keen .thinking, enterprise, and 
energy, which, when harnessed to sound knowledge, lines the pocket. 

The Crop and Fallow Competition idea does not aim beyond better 
farming and better business, but, above all else, we should striv-e for 
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better living, and if we are to encourage that, we must in the future 
appeal to the farm competition proper, when the farms themselves, the 
farm home and its surroundings, will be considered in addition to crops 
and fallow. 


Eesults in the Nhill Disteict. 

It is in encouraging improved farming and business methods, and 
particularly in raising the standard of living, that the farm compe- 
titions have been so successful in the Nhill district, where they have 
been held every year except during 1914 for the past seventeen years. 

On the agricultural side) a perusal of the records shows that the 
successive competitions have stimulated and maintained a live interest, 
first of all in manurial and in cultural problems such as the better work- 
ing of the fallows, for instance, in 1903 the judge was pleading for the 
introduction of superphosphate, and, later, attention was insistently 
directed to the care and attention to seed. Finally, as the result of 
all this work, modern scientific knowledge concerning wheat-growing in 
the Wimmera has been crystallized under the following heads: — 

(1) Early fallowing. 

(2) Careful working of the fallow. 

(3) Manuring with superphosphate. 

(4) Eotation of crops, including oats and use of sheep. 

(5) The use of selected graded seed of prolific variety. 

The following table, which has been prepared from each judge’s 
estimate of the yields of the crops exhibited for the past seventeen years 
at Nhill, shows that during this period there has boon a marked increase 
in the average yields of the whole of the competitors; thus, for the five 
years, 1903-7, it was 18 bushels, while for the years 1912-7, excluding 
the drought, it was no less than 28 bushels per acre, i.e., an increase of 
10 bushels per acre. And while it is too much to say. that this note- 
worthy advance is due solely to the competitions, yet it is certain that 
they have in no small measure contributed to it. The average yields 
of wheat of tho whole of the competitors over the entire period is just 
double the average for the district, showing that there is a wide field 
for still further improvement : — 


Vtar. 

Highest Yl-^ld. 

Lowest Yield. 

Average of Lot. 

1903 

19 bushels 

12 bushels 

15| bushels 

1904 

20 „ 

10 „ 

16 „ 

1905 

24 „ 

16 „ 

20 

1906 

23 „ 

1"^ » 

20 

1907 

24 

16 „ 

19i „ 

1908 

26 „ 

18 

21i 

1909 

Not available. 

1910 

38 „ 

18 „ 

29 

loll 

35 „ 

21 „ 

24i „ 

1912 

36 „ 

18 „ 

24i „ 

1913 

36 „ 

22 „ 

29J „ 

1914 

Drought — 

v'o oompetition. 

1915 

33 » 

24 „ 

30 

1916 

34 „ 

26 „ 

29 „ , 

1917 

^ 

37 „ 

27 „ 

' 27J „ 
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Taming from the utilitarian side to the aesthetic, a trip through the 
Nhill district cannot fail to convince any one of the high standard 
there of the farm homes, each with its fniit trees and'vegetable garden ; 
all of which compare more than favorably with surrounding districts. 



Faim Home at Nhillt showing a fine Garden. 



Another Farm Home at NhlU. 


It is easy to recognise that the competitive spirit can be carried into 
gardening and home building with no small vigour and with splendid 
results. It seems to me then that the farm competition, especially 
when the whole farm is judged, is a potent factor in encouraging Ihose 

1 » 
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worthy ideals— better farming, better business, and, above all, better 
living. 

The Competition at Minyip, 1918. 

The season this year at Minyip was notable for heavy rains in May 
and June and for the lack of a good rain in the spring ; oousequently, 
though the total rainfall was 2^ inches above the average (15 inches), 
it was not nearly as efficient as usual In the south-western Wimmera 
twice as much rain fell in October as did at Minyip, which was respon- 
sible for splendid crops in the former district. 

The Ckops. 

Considering the season, it is remarkable that the competing crops 
presented such a fine appearance, and it is a tribute to the farming 
methods of the district that the yields were so good. In the circuni' 
stances, it is not surprising that the crops on summer fallow have 
turned out beat; the extra water so conserved stood to them in time of 
stress. 

Most of the crops exhibited were somewhat on the thin side, but 
being well headed may give heavier yields than their appearance indi- 
cated. The. thinness was due to bad germinating weather and to the 
ravages of flag smut and take all. Flag smut was particularly bad this 
year, and it is safe to put down the loss as averaging 5 per cent, in the 
crops exhibited. Inquiry showed that both these diseases were worst on 
land where care was not taken to grow an occasional crop of oats. 

Federation wheat is grown almost exclusively around Minyip, and 
it may be said that the type and purity of the whole of the crops leave 
much to be desired. 

Those who took the precaution to sow at the rate of 65 to 70 lbs. of 
seed Because of the lateness of the sowing season were well repaid. 
Superphosphate was the standard manure used by all competitors, in 
dressings ranging from 30 lbs. to 100 lbs., and averaging about 56 lbs. 

The Faulows. 

The summer fallowing of portion of the farm has gained a firm hold 
of the district. The methods of creating and maintaining this fallow 
vary. The stubbles axe burnt, and the loose friable soil is either 
disced, scarified, or ploughed, and is generally left till the ordinary 
ploughing time and then worked as an ordinary fallow, giving what is 
practically a fifteen months’ fallow. The’ advantages of this practice 
are that the work is somewhat better distributed, especially if a good 
ploughing is first given, that weeds are encouraged to germinate, thus 
clearing the land, and, lastly, that the summer soil cracks, so charac- 
teristic of the Wimmera, are filled, and a surface mulch created which 
is invaluable for conserving moisture, as was strikingly illustrated this 
year. 

A disadvantage of the summer fallow is that if the soil does not 
break up cloddy there is a tendency for it to blow. 

For winter fallows the practice obtaining in the Wi mme ra is 
followed, and as many as seven workings are given. 
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The Kotations. 

The rotation followed is mainly wheat, oats, grass, and fallow — the 
ordinary Wimmera rotation. An average of five farms showed that — 
1 acre in every 3 was sown to wheat. 

1 acre in every 10 was sown to oats. 

1 acre in every 3.4 was sown to grass. 

1 acre in every 3.3 was sown in fallow. 

Seeing that one-third of the farm at any one time is in grass, and 
seeing that the herbage which follows the cereal crop comes as a result 
of chance, it is evident that could a suitable plant for temporary pasture 
be discovered, it would, if sown, prove the means of considerably 
enhancing returns. 


The Judging. 

The prizes are awarded on points (enumerated below) calculated 
to encourage good farming. In the crop section, points are aUoted, 
in addition to those for yield, for freedom from disease, absence of 
weeds, and purity and trueness to type of the variety of wheat shown, 
and for the level, even character of the crop. 

It should be noted that the figures for apparent yield are assessed 
at the day oi judging, and can take no account of the subsequent history 
of the crop. In the fallow the main consideration is the conservation 
of moisture, so this is tested by digging; and since the loose soil on top 
assists in retaining that moisture, points are awarded for effective 
mulch. Additional points are also allowed for freedom from weeds 
and judgment displayed in cultivation. 

The Results. 


Crops. 



Yield. 

Purity 

and 

Type. 


Diseafie. 

Level 

Character. 

Total. 

PossiMQ Point! 

35 

20 

15 

15 

15 

100 

W. and T. ]\[ackenzie 

34 

17 

14 

11 

15 

91 

R. .1. Ifemphill 

29 

17 

13 

13 

14 

86 

B. H. Coutts 

27 

16 

14 

12 

13 

82 

A. A. Lntzo 

25 

17 

14 

11 

n 

78 

J. and W. Boyd, Kewell R.. , 

2C 

14 

11 

13 

13 

. 77 

C.jr. Olnev 

26 

17 

12 

8 

14 

77 

J . and \V , Boyd, Mt. Weasant 

17 

If) 

8 

9 

10 

60 


Comments. 

The best part of Mr. Mackenzie’s crop was sown on summer fallow. 
Thp previous crop was wheat. The stubbles were burnt and the land 
disced in March ; .it was skim-ploughed in August and scarified twice in 
the spring ; harrowed after rain in February ; scarified in May; and then 
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scarified and drilled in tie first week in June. It will be seen that 
tbe land bad seven workings. Tbe Federation seed was sown at tbe 
rate o£ 65-70 lbs. per acre, with 56 lbs, superphosphate. 



Messrs. W. and T. Mackenzie’s winning crop of Federation. 



Mr. A. A. Lutze’s Crop of HuS’s Imperial. 


This crop was characterized by a fine table-top appearance, and was 
dense and regular throughout. At the time of judging it was still green 
and sappy, cortsequently, there was some ri^ of hot drying winds 
causing premature ripening. 
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Mr. E. J. Hemphill showed a crop of Federation considerably 
shorter in appearance than that of Mr. Mackenzie, but it wm thick, 
even, and well headed, and should yield well. It was sown on summer 
fallow after wheat. The wheat stubbles were burnt and the land 
ploughed in March; it was ploughed and harrowed in July and August, 
and subsequently scarified and harrowed again six weeks before seed 
time and allowed to stand. It was then cultivated and received two 
subsequent harrowings before drilling. The crop was sown in May at 
the rate of 75 lbs. seed, with 62 lbs. .superphosphate per acre. 

Mr. Ooutts’ crop was also on summer fallow, which received the fol- 
lowing treatment. The land previously sown to wheat had the stubble 
burnt; it was then ploughed light in February and March and harrowed, 
ploughed wet in July and August and given two strokes of the harrows. 
Subsequently it was worked partly with scarifier and partly with the 
drag harrows in October. In November it was given a stroke with the 
light harrows. In April and May, after the first rain, it was scarified 
up, and again in front of the drill in June. It was harrowed after the 
drill. 

The Federation wheat was sown in June at the rate of 70 lbs. per 
acre, with 100 lbs. superphosphate. Mr. Coutts stated that he was using 
the heavier dressing as the result of experience at the subsidy plots at 
his brother’s Warracknabeal property, and that he was satisfied with it 
himself. 

The remaining crops, with the e.xccptiou of a portion of Mr. Olne/s, 
were on oidiiiary fallow. Mr. Lutze burned the wheat stubbles in 
May, scarified to 3 inches at the end of July, and harrowed imme- 
diately afterwards. The paddock was scarified in September, and 
spring-toothed in October. In the following February it was har- 
rowed after- rain; it was then spring-toothed at the end of May prior to 
seeding. The crop was not sown until the first week in July, owing to 
unfavorable conditions. 

The varieties exhibited by this competitor were Federation wheat and 
a variety selected from Federation known as Huff’s Imperial. Mr. 
Lutze generally sows only 46 lbs. of seed if in May, but up to a bushel 
for later sowing. Between 60 and 70 lbs. of super, wei-e used. The 
crop was thin but well headed. 


Fallows. 


JfaiDP. 

Moisture. 

Mulch. 

Cultiva- 

Moil. 

\Veed=. 

Total. 

PossiUa Point! . . 

25 

25 

25 

25 

100 

A. A. Lutze 

24 

2.5 

22 

25 

96 

Brown Bros. . . . . ‘ 

22 

24 

24 

25 

95 

A. E. KreUe 

2+ 

23 

20 

24 

91 

J). H. Coutts 

21 

20 

24 

24 

86 

W. and T. Mackenzie 

23 

22 

20 

24 

86 

J. A. and VV. Boyd, Mt. Pleasant 

23 

22 

21 

22 

88 
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Mr. A. A. Lutze exhibited a splendid piece of fallow, showing plenty 
of moisture, and it was very effectively mulched; there was 2| inches 
of mulch on top of a firmly consolidated seed bed. Mr. Lutze, in 
common with most of the other competitors, lost marks under the 
head, ** Judgment in cultivation ” — that is to say, the same keen 
attention had not been paid to the red ground as the black, and the 
evenness of the work of the cultivating implements left something to 
be desired. Portion of this fallow was scarified in August ifter 
the wheat stubbles were burnt. It was then harrowed and scarified 
again. Another paddock was ploughed in August instead of being 
scarified. 

Messrs. Brown Brothers showed an excellent piece of fallow from the 
point of view of mulch, cultivation, and absence from weeds. The 



Testing the FaUow of Messrs. Brown Bros. 


mulch was 2^ to 3 inches deep, regular, underlying soil firmly con- 
solidated, but somewhat deficient in moisture, especially as it was a 
summer fallow. 

The fallow was worked in the following manner : "Wheat stubbles 
burnt and scarified in March and the field ploughed during July and 
August. In September it was scarified ai^d harrowed again, and had 
not been touched from that time until the day of judging. It is in- 
tended to work the fallow after there has been sufficient rain to form a 
skin on the fallow. Messrs. Brown Brothers, who exhibited no crop, 
stated that their seeding practice was 70 lbs. Federation wheat with 
90 lbs, super. 

. Mr.' Hemphills fallow was mainly a summer fallow, and showed 
Splendid moisture content, but the mulch was too rough in places ; there 
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was a skin on it, but it was' deep, and this was wbat had rendered it 
effective up to date, though it would dry out rapidly during the summer 
unless worked further. 

Mr. Krelle showed good moisture and mulch, but lost points through 
not paying attention to the red ground. 

Mr. Coutts showed a very creditable fallow indeed, but the mulch 
was too shallow, with consequent deficiency in moisture. 


Fallow 1918 — Cuor 1919. 


Ifame. 

Moisture. 

Mulch. 

Cultiva- 

tion. 

Weeds. 

Total. 

PouiM« Polnti . . 

2S 

25 

25 

25 

too 

A. A, Lutze 



24 

25 

22 

25 

96 

Brown Bros. 



22 

24 

24 

25 

95 

T. Hemphill. 



25 

22 

21 

24 

92 

A. E. KreUe 



24 

23 

20 

24 

91 

D. H. Coutta 



21 

20 

24 

24 

89 

W. and T. Mackenzie 



23 

22 

20 

24 

89 

J. A. and W. Boyd, Mt. Ficasant 


23 

22 

21 

22 

88 



Portion of Mr. Courts’ Fallow, showing “drag”, harrows by means 
of which mulch Is maintained. 


ScMMIMO UP — SnooEsnoNS. 

One year is too short a time, and the number of cases considered too 
few, to allow of conclusions other than of a tentative nature being 
made ; but this much is certain, that last year’s experience at IThiLl wiA 
the summer fallow has been amply corroborated this year at Minyip. 
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For other points we as yet must look to general experience^ for ^id- 
ance. In the matter of the working of the fallows, the main point to aim 
at is conservation of moisture, and especially on the hlack soils, a consoli- 
dated seed hed. Moisture can only he retained with an effective mulch, 
which should be about inches deep, and not allowed to fonn a sHn 
after rain. While maintaining the mulch, the ground should not he 
worked to the original depth of the ploughing, or a crunibly, hollow se^ 
bed may result. It should he remembered that a working after rain is 
worth at least a bushel of wheat; sometimes it may not pay to get that 
bushel, but generally it wdll. 

On the question of manuring, very definite evidence has been 
secured over a period of five years for the black soils of the Wimmera at 
Longcrenong College. 1'here it has been conclusively shown that 



A paddock of rye grass at Minyip. 


1 ewt,, and even heavier dressings of superphosphate are the most 
profitable on the average for all years. After paying for the extra 
manure out of the increased crop, 1 ewt. of super, returned a profit of 
3s. fid. per acre more than did the ^ ewt. This fact has been corro- 
borated at each of the other State farms. 

The seed at Minyip stands in need of improvement, and it is safe 
to say that the use of selected, pedigreed seed would, on the average, add 
to present yields from one to two hags to the acre. At Xongerenong 
the selected Federation has, over a period of five years, beaten the 
Federation, from which it was derived, by a yearly average of 6 
bushels per acre. At Minyip great faith is placed in Federation, but 
farmers there should not be unmindful of varieties such as Penny, 
Currawa, and Yandilla King. These have been well tried and will be 
found suited for early sowing; and to rival Federation in yield. 
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The rotation system followed at Minyip leaves much to be desired. 
There is a tendency to take off crop after crop of wheat without an in- 
tervening oat crop. The result is inevitably depressed wheat yields, 
and a high percentage of take-all and flag smut ; and in this connexion 
it was noticeable that those farmers who were growing the greatest pro- 
portion of oats were able to maintain the greatest number of sheep. 
Some farms were carrying only half a sheep to the acre on the grass 
part of the farm, while others are able to carry up to 1] sheep to the 
acre. 

The use of sheep on the wheat farm is fundamental to profit-making ; 
the sheep side of the business is equally important with the wheat, yet 
there were those in the district who rented their grazing to others. 
Seeing that about one-third of most of the Minyip farms at any one 
time is clothed with a light chance crop of natural grass, and on the 
average will not support two .sheep to 3 acres unless it happens to be 
dirty with wild oats, it is evident that, could a suitable plant for sowing 
with the cereal crop before the paddock is “ turned out” be discovered, 
it would prove the means of considerably enhancing sheep returns. 
That is to say, we need a good temporary pa.stnre. 

A number of the farmers at Ifhill have had satisfactory results by 
sowing i lb. of the King Island Mcllilot with the preceding cereal crop. 
One advantage of this plant is that there is no trouble in eradicating 
it when the paddock is again broken up. 

Further, in view of the fact that a special variety of rye grass, which 
Professor Ewart has tentatively pronounced to be lolium mlulatum— 
a native of Southern Europe, not previously recorded for Victoria, has 
been acclimatized in the Minyip district, and is doing remarkably well 
there, it is possible that this gra.s3, either with Mellilotis or subterranean 
clover (half a pound to the acre of the latter), is what is actually required. 
It is true that the rye grass renders ploughing somewhat more difficult, 
and that there is a tendency for it to overrun the succeeding wheat crop, 
but possibly it can be so managed as to avoid these faults. The main 
desideratum, however, is autumn feed, and here the practice of running 
the drill over the stubbles and seeding 20-30 Ihs. of Algerian oats without 
manure or other preparation, or some modification of that practice, may 
be useful If tried. 

And lastly, it must not be forgotten that the results in farming 
depend largely on the judgment displayed in doing each operation at the 
right time, and that the profit is largely determined by the efficiency with 
which the available labour is used. 

Feed the horses well; prevent sore shouldens by attention to collars; 
avoid too great an overlap of cultivating implements, and unnecessary 
stops and turns. TJse large implements; make, up teams well and 
eliminate slow movers. Overhaul implements in winter. Keep a 
reasonable stock of duplicates. All these and a thousand and one other 
things need to he looked to, but they reduce costs. 

In conclusion, I would like to wish the society every success iu its 
undertaking, and to thank the competitors for their hospitality and 
unfailing courtesy in answering- questions, the president, Mr. Smith, 
Mr. Johnson, and the secretary, Mr. Heckle, for their able assistance, 
and the owners of motor cars whose kindness materially contributed to 
the efficiency and comfort of the judging. 
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PEAR GROWING IN VICTORIA. 

History and Evolution of the Pear. 

JB<y E. Wallis, Orchard Supervisor. 

Botanlcally considered, the pear is closely allied to the apple, being 
classed under the Pomeai section of the very extensive order Hoseacsc 
or Rose family. It is indigenous to the IJnited Kingdom and to parts 
of Europe and Asia. 

Although a fruit of greart antiquity, having been grown by the 
Greeks and the Romans early in their history, it was not until the 
seventeenth century that any marked improvement in the quality of 
the pear was made. In fact, the credit belongs to the horticulturists 
of the last century for the greatest quality improvement which has 
resulted in the present high standard of perfection of the pear. It 
may be said that there is no fruit except the apple which provides so 
great a range in the selection of varieties by which every taste may be 
gratified as the pear, the flavour of which varies almost to the same 
extent as the perfume of flowers. Yet, high though this standard 
undoubtedly is, the possibilities of hybridization arc by no means 
exhausted. We have a regular succession of good quality pears after 
Williams Bon Chretien ripens, but the quality of most of the earlier 
ripening varieties is very poor. There is, therefore, room for experi- 
ments in the raising of satisfactory early varieties to take the place 
of some now grown and which might be permitted to go out of cultiva- 
tion without any loss to the pear-growing industry. 

When we take a luscious pear such as Williams Bon Chretien, with 
its finely textured flesh and juicy, melting, and highly flavoured quali- 
ties, it is hard to realize that such a pear has been evolved from a 
fruit harsh, woody, and quite unpalatable. Such, however, is the case, 
and although we cannot make an actual comparison with the fruits as 
mentioned, a reference to Plate ETo. 1 will show the great change that 
has been wrought in the nature of the wood. Eig. a indicates the 
thorny nature of pear wood in its natural state, while even a casual 
glance at Fig. b will show the fruitful appearance of the buds on a 
piece of wood taken from a Williams Bon Chretien tree. 

Some splended varieties, such as Bartlett (known here as Williams 
Bon Chretien), Broompark, Eowell, and others, are of either British 
or American origin, while a Victorian horticulturist— the late J. C. 
Cole— was successful in raising some good varieties, including two of 
h^h class 'Madame Golc and Winter Cole — from that splendid pear 
Winter Kelis. But it is principally to Belgian and French horticul- 
turiste that credit must be given for raising the greatest number, includ- 
mg Beurre Bose and Josephine, the former being raised by Professor 
Van Mens, who is said to have made the improvement of the pear his 
life-work. 

In addition to P.Cor^unis, there is also the Chinese variety, known 
Bs the Sand Pear (P. Stnensts), which although of low grade as an 
©dible fnut, has been crossed with the more refined European varieties 
with good results. For instance, Kieflfer, a good canning and culinary 
vaiaety, with distinct pineapple flavour, was obtained in this way, as 
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varieties sucli as De La Chine, Garber’s Hybrid, Japanese Golden 
K, Madame Siebold, and Hasbir, but the quality of 

these pears is generally poor. 

The title sand pear can be 
rightly appreciated by a glance 
at the specimen illustrated in 
Plate 2, its skin being covCTed 
with a russet which much t©- 
sembles sand in appearance, and 
which is a contrast to the 
smoother skin of the European 
pear. 

With Kieffer and other varie- 
ties of sand pear type, the sand- 
like characteristic is not so 
marked as in the -parent, but 
still it is in evidence in a les^r 
degree as are the other undesir- 
able qualities of texture, coarse- 
ness, and lack of juiciness. 

Although Belgium and France 
may claim to be the home of the 
pear, it is becoming more ap- 
parent each year that the climate 
of Victoria is highly suitable for 
its perfect production. Varie- 
ties raised in the countries 
named when grown in this State 
reproduce all their finest quality 
characteristics, which is evidenced 
by the favour found and high 
prices obtained in England and 
Europe from time to time for 
Victorian-grown pears. 

Prospects of Pear Growing. 
The growing of pears before 
the advent of the cool storage 
system was anything but profit- 
able from the grower’s point of 
view. This was due to the in- 
ability of growers to keep their 
pears — especially the early varie- 
ties — from ripening, and thus 
causing the market to become 
glutted. Consequently very poor 
prices were obtained, which were 
not in iny way commensurate 
with the labour and trouble of 
production and marketing. With 
■ Plate No. 1. cool storage, however, ra- 

Fig. a shows a twig from a pear .Jesirable conditions have b^n 

tree growing in its natural st^; pUaTiped and it is now possible 

Pig. J> a lateral from a Wiiliams Bon the ’ pe“-growor to regulate 

Chrctiai tree. .o. r o 
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Plate No. 2. — Chinese Sand Pear. 

demand in future years. These may be termed (a) factory, (b) Inter- 
State export, (c) OTcrseas export. The factory demand for canning 
purposes is certainly limited to a few varieties, which fulfil the strict 
requirements of that business, hut through this outlet growers, are 
enabled to dispose of large quantities of Williams Bon Chretien, Kieffer, 
and Vicar of Winkfield at payable prices, thus relieving the ordinary 
niarkiet for dessert and culinary use. The business 'of pear canning 
has ' now becojne well established, and should prove a splendid and 
increasing asset to the pear-growing industry. 


the supply according to the demand, and the business has been placed 
on a secure foundation. Even some of the worst ‘keepers’^ in idie 
ordinary sense, such as Howell, are first class storing varieties, if proper 
attention he paid to time of picking, handling, and temperature while 
in store. Thus, instead of pears being obtainable for only a few months 
the market is well supplied during the greater part of the year, which 
must necessarily increase the popularity and consumption of the fruit. 

Although the local trade for dessert and culinary varieties is con- 
siderable, there are other markets which will provide an increasing 
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The attention given to pear-drying in Victoria has in the past beesi 
very scant compared with such fruits as apples and plums, the pre- 
servation of which by drying has increased out of all proportiOT to 
Dears The output of drM pears in the season 1906-7 was 8,077 lbs., 
while in 1915-16 it had increased to 22,221 lbs., whereas the quantities 
of apples dried during the same years were 12,113 lbs. and 290,258 lbs. 
respectively. Therefore, while the pear will probably not become as 
popular as the apple for the purpose of drying, there is great room for 
development, and no doubt these possibilities will l)e considered by pear- 
growers in the future. 



Plate No. 3. — A European Variety — Glen Morceau. 


Tlie sending of pears to the northern States has become an important 
factor with Victorian growers, who are thus able to place their fruit 
in Sydney, Brisbane, and other papulous centres at highly remunerative 
prices when in Melbourne much lower prices obtain. By^ attention^ to 
these Inter-State trade requirements, such as quality, variefty, time of 
sending, &c., there are doubtless large profits to be made. 

It is, however, to the overseas export trade that one looks with every 
confidence to the most profitable aspect of pear-growing in State. 
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Inspired by tte liigli prices obtained in England and Europe- from time 
to time for choice varieties landed in good condition, growers have con- 
siderably increased their areas under pears during the last few years. 
In the season 1910-11 the estimated number of pear trees in bearing 
in Victoria was 364,638, and in 1913-14 the number had increased to 
445,276, or over 22 per cent. The increase in apple trees during the 
same period was 10.828 per cent., or just about half of the increase 
credited to pears. Thus it would appear that growers are awakening 
to the possibilities of the pear industry iu this State. 

The export trade has, of course, been interrupted during the last 
few years owing to the war, -but now that hostilities have ceased, .there 



Plate No. 3a. — Another European Variety — Doyenne du Comice. 

is every prospect of the old trade being, revived in the near future 
under probably better carrying conditions than have obtained in the 
past, and which are more essential to the pear than other fruit, such 
as the apple, owing to the delicate texture of the former. There is little 
doubt that, when more attention is paid to handling", pre-oooling, proper 
temperature, &e., growers will he able to send even the quick-ripening 
and delicate Williams Bon Chretien variety overseas, with every con- 
fidence of its arriving at its destination in good, sound condition, which 
is absolutely essential to success in any phase of fruit marketing. As 
showing what can be done in this respect, it will be remembered, that a 
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large shipment of Willkios Bon Ohretien peare (3,833 cases in all) 
was sent to England by the steamer Somerset in February, 1911, all 
the necessary conditions as to pre-cooling, &e., being adopted. The 
fruit arrived in London in first class condition, and was sold on the 
29th March, realizing as high as 19s. per case, with an average of 13s, 


Plate No. 5. — Beurre Bose. 

(Pyriform. — Tapering to stem with hollowed aides.) 

In contrast to this successful result, there were shipments of pears, 
hardier in their nature, sent in other steamers the same season, and 
which arrived in an over-ripe condition, and consequently the prices 
were ‘anything bnt payable. This shows the necessity for uniformity in 
regard to all the details connected with the exportation business, and 
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also tliat if these are properly attended te there is little douht that 
auccess will be achieved. _ 

The following table shows the average prices obtained m Jinglaiia 
and Europe for six of the best export varieties of pears and the same 
number of apples during the export seasons of 1909-10-11 

Fears. 


Variety. 

Average Prices. | 

1 .1 


ld09. 

leio. 

1911. 



£ 8. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ <f. 

£ s. d. 

Beurre Bose 



0 lo 9 

0 15 9 

Beurro Clairgean . . 

I 4 0 

0 ft 2 

0 6 9 

• 0 13 3 

Broorapark 

0 12 6 


0 14 0 

0 13 .3 

Josephine 

1 1 0 



1 1 0 

Vioar of Winkfield . . 

0 13 6 

0 7 0 

0 io 6 

0 10 4 

Winter Nelifl 

0 18 3 

0 8 6 

0 12 6 

0 13 1 


Apples. 


Variety. 

Average Prices. 

Grand Average. 

1909. 

1910. 

19U. 



£ 8. d. 

£ s. d. 

i a. d. 

£ 

d. 

Cleopatra . . 

0 10 3 

0 10 6 

0 110 

0 10 

7 

Cox’a Orange Pippin 

0 11 0 

0 13 6 

0 12 6 

0 12 

4 

Esopus Spitzenburg 

0 9 0 

0 9 0 

0 10 0 

0 9 

7 

Jonathan . . 

0 10 6 

0 11 0 

0 12 3 

0 11 

3 

Munro’a Favorite . . 

0 10 0 

0 10 6 

0 10 9 

0 10 

5 

Romo Beauty 

0 9 0 

0 8 3 

0 9 9 

0 9 

0 


Thus it is seen that the average price for pears during the seasons 
mentioned was higher than for apples, and this notwithstanding that 
the pear shipments suffered more severely than the apple shipments, 
owing to adverse carrying conditions. On the whole, however, the prices 
realized warrant more attention from poar-growers, both in 'the matter 
of larger and more regular shipments. Further, every endeavour should 
fas made to have the fruit shipped under the most favorable export con- 
ditions, which may be summarized as follows: — (a) Picking at right 
time; (b) careful handling, both before and after fruit is packed; (c) 
pre-cooling before being placed on ship; (d) regularity of temperature 
on voyage. If these essentials are thoroughly carried out, success will 
be achieved in this important phase of commercial 'pear-growing, thus 
adding much to the future prospects of this business. 


. Shape of Fruit. 

The term pear-shape, or pyriform, is generally used to describe any- 
thing which resembles the true shape of the pear fruit. There are, .how- 
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ever, considerable deviations from what is termed the normal shape of 
the pear, taking normal to mean the true pyriform. Plates N^os. 6, 6, 
7f and 8 illustrate some of the best known varieties of the pear, and 
show the shapes the fruit commonly takes. 


These, together with oval and obovate, are the principal forms of 
pears, but often it is necessary to use compound terms, such as roundish 
obovate, &e., in order to correctly describe a particular variety. In 
addition, pears of one variety may vary much from their true shape, 
owing to different causes. Thus a pear that is cross-pollinated is 
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generally larger at the basal end than one which is the result of self- 

pollination. . . 

Pears home on young, vigorous, or heavily-pruned trees are apt to 
be coarse, and deviate from true shape. Pear scab, frost, &c., also have 
a direct influence on shape of fruit, often causing distortions. 

Hardiness of the Pear Tree. 

One of the most prominent features of the pear tree is its power 
of resistance to adverse growing conditions, such as bad drainage, harsh 


soil conditions, drought, and even general neglect. It is not unusual 
for old pear trees to grow, and even thrive, under conditions of the 
most unfavora,ble kind — conditions which have long since brought about 
the untimely death of apple and other trees. In fact, pear trees^ are 
often seen growing vigorously in the back yards of city dwellings; 


Plate No. 7.— Williams Bon Chretien. 

( Obtuse pyriform, broad at basel tapering bluntly ^towards stem. ) 
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amongst the grime and smoke so detrimental to most other trees, 
Plate 9 depicts such a tree — an old Jargonelle — planted over forty 
years ago, which is still growing, and fruits annually in a narrow yard 
off Equitable-place, Melbourne. 



An old Jargonelle Pear Tree growing in a yard in the heart of Melbourne. 


The resistance of the pear tree to root borer is also worthy of note. 
In the Diamond Creek district, where mixed varieties of fruit are ex- 
tensively grown, large areas of trees are grubbed out each year owing 
to the effects of root borer, but very few pear trees have to be removed 
for this reason. 


(To he continued.') 
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JERSEYS IN THE DRIER DISTRICTS. 

By J. S. MeFadzean, /Senior Dairy Inspector. 

On account of its somewhat warmer climate the north^iastern district 
of Victoria is considered by many people to be much better suited for 
sheep grazing than for dairying. But as the country becomes more 
closely settled, and the holdings smaller in area, grazing will no longer 
be profitable, and, consequently, wherever there is land suitable for 
cultivation, this occupation must inevitably be replaced by dairy farm- 
ing. One acre of land properly cultivated will produce .more than 
enough fodder to keep a cow in full milt the year through; whereas 
there are only a few picked localities in the whole State where a cow to 
the acre can be kept in milk for even five months of the year on grazing 
alone. One acre of cultivation for each cow in most dairy herds will 
enable the owner to get an average yearly return from them of fully 
£10 per head in cream alone; and with the sales from pigs and calves 
this will be Increased by a further SO per cent. 

The man who attempts to run a dairy farm without making adequate 
provision tor a full supply of fodder for bis stock is joining the already 
over-crowded ranks of the struggling dairymen — that great army of men 
who will not cultivate land, who keep all sorts of cheap cows in their 
herds, and who loqk upon weighing and testing each cow’s milk as a 
useless idea instead of, as it is, one of the essentials in profitable dairy 
fann work. If all dairy fanners could only be brought to realize that 
in milk production a constamt supply of green food is more essential 
for the cows tli an, walking exorcise, they might cultivate a few of the 
many acres their cattle now wander over in search of food. In dai^- 
farm work each acre cultivated for green fodder will produce more milk 
than 10 acres of grazing. 

One of the results of the Government herd-testing work has been to 
bring into prominence the dairy herd of Mr. J. D. Bead, of Springhurst, 
in the Wangaratta district. For .some fourteen years Mr. Read has 
been breeding pure Jersey stock for cream production, and ba.s been a 
constant supplier to the local butter factory. When the departmental 
scheme was inaugurated in 1912, this Springhurst herd wa.s one of the 
first to be entered for competition, and the cows and heifers have shown 
that the north-eastern Jerseys can establish good records. During the 
year ended 30th June last, sixteen Springhurst cows and seven heifers 
gained their certificates — their average production for the 273 days' 
test being 622 gallons of milk of 5;5 test, and 346 lbs. of butter fat per 
head. Further, on the last day of the test the 23 head gave over 27 
gallons of milk, showing that they were likely to add considerably to 
their average butter-fat yield before being dried off for the season. 
This average of 346 lbs. of fat per cow is just about’double the average 
obtained from the best of the Gippsland herds; in fact, if only the best 
half of these herds were taken, their production would not nearly 
average half of that of these Springhurst Jerseys. 

Mr. Bead has altogether some 1,400 acres of land in bis farm, but of 
this, 900 acres are kept for sheep grazing, while the balance is used by 
the dairy stock. At the beginning of October last the number of pure- 
bred. Jersey cattle here was 73 bead, viz., 2 stud buUs, 38 cows and 



